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MAIL 


A collection of some of the correspondence art 
we've received over the last couple of months. 
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INTERVIEW: PETER KUBELKA 

By Rick Greenwald, Peter Bird, Connie Bosley, 
Ruth Bradley and Jeff Stanley. 

An interview with one of the foremost filmmakers 
and film theorists at work today. 
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LASERWORKS 


By Lawrence Goodrich 

Coherent light becomes environmental sculpture and 
performance event, as created by this artist from 
Kentucky. 


IG 


TAKE NIRVANA 

By William S$. Burroughs 

Cut! Mickey Rooney cries his heart out at his 
mother’s bedside; Should anyone really care? 
As Hollywood negates the raw, sheer power 
of film, Burroughs asks us to turn on our own 
projectors. 
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POSTERS 

By Gary Grimshaw 

This retrospective documents the work of an artist 
whose graphic style was popularized in the late 60’s 
and early 70’s. Grimshaw’s work epitomizes the 
cultural aesthetic in the history of the Ann Arbor- 
Detroit alternative community. 


2D 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Shaun Gilmore 

This work by a local photographer touches upon 
movement, reflection and the human image. 
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CAVELLINI 1914-2014 


Flying in the face of logic, Italian artist, G.A. 
Cavellini challenges the art world by re-making 
history in his own image. 
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POEM 


By John Giorno 

New York poet, John Giorno, offered this piece, 
an excerpt from Everyone Is A Complete 
Disappointment. We liked it. . .so here it is. 


32 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Joshua Schreier 

Schreier, a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and Cranbrook Art Academy, is a practicing 
artist in New York City. These photos are part 

of his absinthe glass series. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH 


BARBARA KOPPLE 


By Paul Shapiro 

This young, independent filmmaker talks about 
the making of her politically-charged film, 
Harlan County, U.S.A. The critically acclaimed 
documentary focuses on the union struggles of 
mine workers in Kentucky. 


CY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Marilyn Zimmerman 

Juxtaposing clothing with the textures and patterns 
of living things, these interfaces offer whole new 
possibilities for familiar objects. Zimmerman is 
doing graduate work in photography at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
ALTERNATIVE PRESS 


By Ken Friedman 

From the Bible to Schmuck magazine, 
Ken Friedman surveys the development 
of contemporary artist’s books and 
journals. 
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BLUEPRINTS 

By Gerhard Schlanzky 

Currently involved with the New Old Brick in Ann 
Arbor, Schlansky‘s blueprint art is intended to 
create a dynamic involvement with the viewer, 
growing from 2-D to 3-D to 4-D. These pieces can 
be cut out and folded to form paper sculptures. 
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TRANSMOGRIFICATIONS 
By Jim Marshall 
What clay can say. 





Frontispiece: 

Rubber stamp imagery by Dadaland’s Bill Gaglione 
of San Francisco. 

Endpiece: 

Photography and facial hair design by Anna 
Banana, San Francisco’s famed bananologist. 


INSERTS 


Detroit Edison’s Power Distribution 
Diagram: One Unnecessary Circuit. 

A found object submitted by an anonymous 

art worker. 

Picture Writing of the Eros Culture 

of the Southwestern U.S.A. 

ina sunny humor, so much 

By Ken Saville 

Original ready-to-construct books by Ken Saville, 
a country and western singer in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Commemorative Sticker 

Kunstkompass (Re-made) 

By G.A. Cavellini 

Two artifacts of self-historicism from the on-going 
campaign of G.A.:Cavellini. 


What is lightworks? 

First of all, we are a connec- 
tion and access point to new 
art and ideas from the community. 
As well, we publish the work 
and thoughts of artists 

from around the world. 
Exploration, challenging 

the boundaries of art 

and communication 

is the common 

denominator, 

and that’s what 

lightworks is 


about. 
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INTERVIEVV: 
PETER 





KUBELKA 


“You should not try 
your fortune in the single 
image, in the beauty of 
the image, because 

that goes so fast.” 


Photos courtesy Anthology Film Archives 


Peter Kubelka‘s cinema has always dealt with what 
he feels is the essence of that medium. His first film 
is MOSAIK IM VERTRAUEN (Mosaic in Confidence) 
(1954-5). There are several different strands which 
run throughout this film, ranging from newsreel 
footage of a crash at Le Mans to a cocky young 
man talking to a girl ina doorway. These different 
elements are edited together into the film, destroy- 
ing any sort of temporal continuity these parts orig- 
inally had. Kubelka creates his own time, one 
which he has made to emphasize his own mean- 
ings. He makes a truly cinematic reality in this way. 
This reality centers around Kubelko‘s concept of a 
“synch event.” These events are the result of the 
combination of a sound and an image. Kubelka in- 
dependently edits simultaneous sounds and image 
frame by frame, creating the possibility of 24 
synch events a second. 


Kubelka’s next film was the beginning of a series of 
three “metric” films. In these films, he set up metric 
formulas which dictate the form the images fit into. 
In ADEBAR(1956-7), there are six different 
movements in the film, each of them involving 
silhouetted dancing couples. Each shot is either 13, 
26, or 52 frames long; there is an alternation be- 
tween positive and negative at each junction of 
shots; each shot is frozen briefly at the beginning 
and the end; and the sound has been made from 
four different loops of 26 frames each. The film 
ends when all possibilities have been exhausted. 
(The film is one and a half minutes long.) 


ADEBAR was followed by SCHWECHATER 
(1957-8), which was made as a commercial for a 
brand of beer of the same name. (All of Kubelka’s 
films have been commissions.) The beer company 
specified what images Kubelka was to use in the 
film. He took these images and intercut them with 
equal amounts of black leader, starting with one 
frame of each and working his way up through 
two, four, eight, and sixteen frames before begin- 
ning with one frame each again. There are other 
rules regarding the sound and occasional accents 
of color, as well as regulations concerning how the 
images are to be edited together. The rapidity of 
the images, all of which are clearly seen but not 
reflected on, causes the film to “take on the aspect 
of a presence perceived but not known.” Kubelka 
said “to be able to create a rhythmic construction 
with sound and image, which is so precise, on 
frames of a second—this gives me an incredible 
feeling.” 


The third in the series of metric films, ARNULF 
RAINER (1958-60), is both the most minimal and 
the most powerful of the group. Its only elements 
are light (clear leader), darkness (black leader), 
sound (white noise), and silence. These are com- 
bined in various precise rhythms and synchopations 
throughout the six and a half minute film. P. Adams 
Sitney said that “to call it (ARNULF RAINER) 
visionary would be preposterous, but | have no 
other word for a film which describes a totally 
other, superior world.” 


It is in the film UNSERE AFRIKAREISE (Our Trip To 
Africa) (1961-66) that the possibilities of the synch 
event are brought to full fruition. To make this film, 
Kubelka memorized three hours of film, frame by 
frame, and fourteen hours of sound. The resultant 
film, which Kubelka worked on for five years, is 


twelve and a half minutes long. There are so many 
levels, so many meanings in this film that it is almost 
impossible to speak about. The content of many of 
the shots is highly emotional, but the many synch 
events continuously going on create multiple waves 
of ironies. Kubelka has said “| never want to make 
a funny scene, or a sad scene—! always have these 
..+1 want them to be very complex, never one 
single feeling but many many feelings.” All of these 
impressions combine to give a strong affirmation of 
the natural life of the Africans as opposed to the 
bourgeoise Europeans, as well as a revulsion at the 
killing of wildlife. “Kubelka’s film is one of cine- 
ma’s few masterpieces and a work of such great 
perfection that it forces one to re-evaluate every- 
thing that one knew about cinema... UNSERE AF- 
RIKAREISE is about the richest, most articulate and 
compressed film | have ever seen.” -Jonas Mekas. 


It was a Saturday morning in February 
1977, that we (Peter Bird, Connie Bosley, 
Ruth Bradley, Rick Greenwald, and Jeff 
Stanley) were to interview Peter Kubelka. 
We were a bit nervous, thinking of “intelli- 
gent” questions to approach this film- 
maker with, and were probably feeling 
pretty inadequate, knowing that our 
understanding of film could not all ap- 
proach Kubelka’s whom some consider to 
be one of the greatest living filmmakers. 
Anyway, we made the trek to the Art 
School of the University of Michigan, 
where we were to meet with Kubelka. We 
camped down ina screening room of the 
Art School, and waited for Kubelka to ar- 
rive (who was photocopying 14th century 
recorder music at the School of Music). 


This is what we knew about Kubelka: he 
had been making films since 1952; his 
total work consisted of six films, about 60 
minutes total. His output, per day, aver- 
ages eight frames of film; condensed and 
free of excesses, his works numberamong 
the half dozen or so masterpieces of the 
medium. He’s Austrian, yet his films can 
be said to fit within the American Avant 
Garde tradition. He has emerged as 

one of the foremost filmmakers and film 
theorists at work today. That's what we 
knew, basically, before the interview. 
Afterwards we knew much more, we had 
felt his dedication and wealth of Vision. 
Besides his being a great artist, what 

we had felt more keenly, perhaps, was 
that he was a supremely courageous 
human being. 


In the early 50’s how did you earn 
your living, how did you survive? 


Well, .. . | didn’t earn anything for my 
work until 1966, until | came here, 
so...! don’t know how | survived. It was 


8 years where | absolutely don’t know 
how. At that time it was very difficult in 
Vienna. You couldn't get jobs like you 
can get now. | was very poor, | sleptina 
convent for almost two years without 
them knowing it, | had to sneak in every 
night. . . it was sort of an underground 








From Adebar (1956-7) 


“A good thing is like a 

steady source of radiation 

and film must have the 
same weight.” 


existence, | stayed with friends then | 
left the country several times. | had to 
spend a whole winter in Sweden before 
| made Arnulf Rainer. | was an outcast. 


Did you work? 


Yes | worked, but | had no resources. 
Which means, all my metric films such as 
Arnulf Rainer are made without editing 
devices, made in the hand, hand- 
tailored; | had not even a viewer or 
projector, nothing. The camera, in the 
case of Adebar, the camera was bor- 
rowed for one day, in the case of 
Schwechater | used an old hand- 
cranked scientific camera which | had 
found. A friend who worked in the uni- 
versity found it in a cellar somewhere, 
and so | loaded the magazine the whole 
night by hand. | had no viewer so | just 
shot in the direction where these people 
had set up the action. In Arnulf Rainer | 
had no camera, it was just four strips of 
leader; black leader, white and trans- 
parent. So my relationship to the techni- 
cal things is a rather loose one. You see, 
| don’t like machines, | don’t need 
machines, | make a film with anything. 
Any image, any sound, any machine; 
they are all equally bad. One shouldn’t 
like the machine, you like them too much 
you become a hobbyist. Of couse one 
must know how, it’s a sort of hate-love 
relationship. You must coax them to do 
what you want but you must not fall in 
love. Also especially in cinema, you 
cannot have a completely iron concept. 
In the case of Arnulf Rainer, this was 
comparatively easy because black 
leader and transparent leader are two 
things you can in a way see or imagine 
what will come out. Although it is also not 
easy to get completely black frames. 
So, all these technical questions, well, | 
have an old, well, how should | say, 
when | enter a lab | get a stomach ache! 


There is a real heritage to literature, 
work can survive for centuries, but 
film seems not to have the physical 
capabilities to survive for such an 
extended period of time. 


That’s a big problem because, | mean, 
film is rather short-lived in comparison 
to other mediums, with. . . stones (laugh- 
ter). Color decays very fast, and al- 
ready the original of Unsere Afrikareise 
had decayed and | had to try to recover 
it from an earlier print | had shot on 
Agfachrome. And | warn you it’s beau- 
tiful film but Kodachrome, it withstands 
time better. So you should always have 
a preservation master, although Ko- 
dachrome masters are not as good... 


they’re hard. . . So there is this problem 
and I’ve attacked it in various ways. 
First of all, | went to work on Arnulf 
Rainer. This film is completely denom- 
inated by the score. So if the score 
survives, if | had carved the score in 
granite, then in 1,000 years, if someone 
followed instructions, they could make a 
film which is exactly like that; it is then 
the most indestructible film in history. 
Because it has only these four elements. 
Now also, | want to make films which 
are not ruined once the print is 
scratched, you know. You have to... 
you have to take into account with what 
you work, and so the films have to be 
monumental and the structure of editing 
must be so strong, the synch events so 
strong, that a little scratching isn’t 
going to ruin the whole thing. 


You should not try your fortune in the 
single image, in the beauty of the im- 
age, because that goes so fast. On 
the other hand | mean, you should try 
to preserve as much as you can until 
hopefully the possibilities arise, but 
that’s doubtful, you see, the trans- 
ferences, always the new medias be- 
come more short-lived than the older 
ones. Video already is much more 
short-lived than film. 


How is that? 


Today there is still the public opinion 
that there is a steady ongoing progres- 
sive development which outdates things 
that were before—| think this is com- 
pletely wrong, because whatever you 
gain in a more progressive process you 
lose in something else. There seems to 
be a law that all things have an equal 
value and if you add more here you're 
going to lose it there, you cannot really 
just make a better thing than the old 
days, you know. 


In cinema or in photography, you can 
take images taken in 1860 and they 
work as if they were made today and if 
you look at photographs made in 1972 
they are pale and gone—decayed; they 


have been made faster and they go fas- 


ter. The people in older times worked a 
whole day to develop one photograph, 
but then it has a real monumentality. So 
the so-called “technical progress” isn’t 
there. . . Now those who are archivist’s 
of film, | have to do with that as well, 
there is an International Federation of 
Film Archives, and someone actually 
had the plan to transfer all film onto 
electronical tape. It raised a big scan- 
dal. There was almost crying and only 


some people understood what it is all 
about. One came to my head, he was 
the director of the British Film Archives 
and he said: “| would rather be stuck 
with obsolete film projectors than with 
obsolete electronic materials because 
then you are completely lost.” Because 
when you have all these computers 
and all these complicated electronic 
machines and they go out of fashion, 
then you cannot just make another screw 
and change a reel or so. So primitive 
equipment has always been a positive 
thing, and it really is not improved. 
When you show a film on an old Pathe 
hand-cranked projector it’s great! It isa 
great event. We have to advance the 
human self and not the machine... 
machines should stay conservative. 
(And think of the other meaning of 

that word.) 


Have you been influenced by the 
composer Von Schoenberg and his 
experiments with construction of 
time? 


You see, | have never studied modern 
music, mainly because there never was 
the possibility. | had broken with music 
until after | had made Arnulf Rainer so 
of course similarities or whatever influ- 
ences, they are justin the air, there is not 
direct study involved. | was involved 
with music until | was 16 years old and 
then | quit completely. | gave it all up 
until ten years ago. And | started a 
complete re-education of myself in all 
things (and | am still in the process). But 
by then | had already made these films. 
My research with film lead me to believe 
it was much more near music and the 
possibilities were very musical then the 
way it is usually handled. You find some- 
things which you do you do without a 
direct influence. 


Yesterday in Detroit, Stan Brakhage 
at a lecture, mentioned that sound 
film was very close to opera. 


.... opera? 


Yes, and he mentioned your films. 


res, hmmm... .| don’t like Stan’s lec- 
tures, | like his films (laughter), but 
that’s, well | don’t want to say they are 
no good, but they are not my style. | 
have great respect for him, he’s a great 
artist; he’s made some of the very best 
films there are, but | cannot understand 
his written and spoken word... it’s like 
poetry, it’s not really an efficient way of 
going at things. Some people attack him 
because they say he lies, his facts are 
not true. But it’s like fantasy, you can 





say something right using the wrong 
facts. As | say, he has his own way of 
speaking and sometimes, sometimes | 
can follow. 


He is a very witty man, | like his wit. For 
example, he came out against sound 
film at one time, where, well silent film is 
completely valuable. It’s like saying 
which is better, color painting or black 
and white drawing. You say color paint- 
ing must be better because there is more 
to it, you know. Obviously, black and 
white drawing isa thing in itself, there is 
no question of value and it’s the same 
with silent film and sound film | wish that 
many sound films were silent, they’d be 
much better. Many people who make 
sound films have not understood the re- 
lationship between sound and silence. 
Although Brakhage himself had some 
very good sound films. In the early so- “We have to advance 
called “avant-garde” filmmaking even, 
for example, there was Oskar Fischinger. 
He made his films with triangles which 
could be tolerated, but when you hear 
Brahms’ dances with it it makes one want 
to throw up! It’s horrible, it’s dumb to 
play Brahms music and then have triang- 
les move in rhythm with it, very dumb. 
Or the early work of Len Lye. A great 
filmmaker who has made wonderful 
things, but his weak point is his relation- 
ship to music. He has very beautiful 
visual things and then he plays this kind 
of peek-a-boo rhythm with it or a 
samba, or some kind of low intensity 
music with it. The things move with the 
music and that’s it! | think his best was 
Color Box and Free Radical, but he 
never could get rid of this use of music as 
an accompanying factor. You see, mak- 
ing art is articulating in a way; you ar- 
ticulate the form of something. Articulat- 
ing is decision making. Every decision 


From Adebar (1956-7) 


the human self and not 
the machine. . . machines 


that comes from in you; now when you 
make a decision about sound and you 
say, | chose this one piece, you know, 
how poor is your involvement then with 
sound! You have one piece of music and 
it goes and then you meet the rhythm a 
little bit and so on. That's ina way a real 
low intensity sound track then. 


This was why | didn’t like Kenneth Anger 
for a long time. Because he does this. 
He’s the exception to the case, however, 
he does it so sensitively and there are = > 
many relationships to the music and the 
music is very much his world, you see. 
The music corresponds with the image, 
it’s the same world, when you think of 
Scorpio Rising, for example. It’s an ex- 
ception to the rule, there are thousands 








should stay conservative.” 


of other films where the filmmakers have 
quite good visuals and inevitably they 
all put the Modern Jazz Quartet to it or 
something like that. 


Can | ask you about Pause! ? You 
were talking about sound overriding 
image, and that’s what Pause! seems 
to be about. 


No, you see, | worked with the sound, | 
don’t want to talk much about Pause!, 
yet, it’s much too early to get into an 
analysis. | also want people to see it and 
live with it for sometime. | myself have to 
get.some distance from it, which | don’t 
have. 


Was that commissioned? Who 
commisioned that one? 


‘Oh, yes all my films are commissioned. 


Well, it was... there are grants for films 
in Austria and so the film was practically 
commissioned by grants. It started out 
as a documentation of Arnulf Rainer. 
Again, | just wanted to make a 
documentation and make some money 
to finish my own work in progress. But | 
got so interested that | made a film for 
myself out of it... which only remotely 
has to do with body language or what 
was originally there. 


You stated that in each of your films 
you think about it, write about it, and 
memorize it. Well, how? How would 
someor.e go about it? ls memory 
frame by frame perhaps? 


No, No. No! memorize my material 
which | use to make the film,. | mean the 
whole film | don’t have to memorize. 
This is an interesting process in cinema, 
because unlike in poetry where you can 
memorize a poem and recite it, you 
cannot recite or reproduce a film. Also, 
you can memorize a painting, that is 
you can know it very well, but you can’t 
reproduce it. Visual memory is very dif- 
ferent from accoustical memory. Some- 
thing that interests me very much now is 
these strong differences in the senses 
and the sense messages themselves. We 
have a different kind of memory for 
each of the senses and they all work dif- 
ferently. The old concept of life and me, 
|, the person is that it’s a whole and we 
are alone; time goes by evenly, and all 
these things. This is all myth, and cinema 
is one of the main possibilities, ina way, 
to dissect our system of sense. Some- 
times | think of the human world. When 
you start with that, and then suddenly 
you can say something visual comes in, 
there’s the eye and something comes in, 
or we hear something and can feel 


something, but in between these percep- 
tions there is much more than where 
these small feelers go out, you know. 
Only then, the brain fantasizes the 
whole thing i:ogether and creates what it 
believes is a complete notion of the out- 
side world, and we don’t have the feel- 
ing that we’ve missed something. We 
think we perceive everything. . . that’s 
the world, you know? In reality, we 
have only tiny feelers. 


OK, you were starting to speak about 
how you could memorize your films. 


Well you memorize without reproduc- 
ing them. | know Arnulf Rainer by heart 
and | know Schwechater. There’s no 
way of singing it or tapping it or even 
describing it. But you know what will be 
coming. And the fact that you know is 
what makes it enjoyable. Same as in 
music. This is the joy of repetition which 
has been the priviledge of poetry at all 
times. You know your poems and your 
songs and they stay with you for life. 
They are there for that. A good thing is 
like a source of steady radiation and 
film must have the same weight. So in- 
dustrial film does not go towards that, 
and in fact is planned to be understood 
and emptied at one consumption. It’s 
like the shallowness of a newspaper ar- 
ticle. You read it once and get facts but 
who would return to it five times or learn 
it by heart? 


| don’t throw away films, or declare 
them valueless after two years, | have 
them with me. So from the beginning | 
strive to make things which | can stand 
the rest of my life and not get sick of it. 
The memorizing process is a process 
which escapes language. There, you 
see, is another proof that film is not 
primarily a narrative medium. If you 
wanted to describe one of my films it 
couldn‘t really be described. You can 
describe a plot but that’s not the film. 
What is good in the film is again not 
describable. In the relationship of 
language to film you have to be very 
careful. 


Would you want Unsere Afrikareise 
shown ina regular film theatre? 


Well, | have under certain conditions, 
nothing against it, but | really don’t run 
after the industry in anyway, | don’t care 
what they do. If you would give me ten 
million dollars | would not make a film 
for a producer. The industry doesn’t 
interest me a bit, for my own work. | 
don’t see the future in the film theatres. 


You see, many attempts have been 
made by independent filmmakers in 
New York, founding a distribution sys- 
tem for theatres, and it has never 
worked. | can tell you why. . . because 
the film industry is structured the way big 
business is structured. They are geared 
to the “smash hits’. The big producers 
are not like shoemakers, they are not 
interested in a normal success. So our 
things will never ever be “smash hits”’. 
The most they will ever be, let’s say, is 
to run for a week in a cinema in New 
York and sustain that, but the theatre 
will at best, only break even after three 
weeks running. The whole set-up, it’s 
not for us. 


When you use the word, “we”, | get 
the feeling, | know there’s a world 
community of experimental and in- 
dependent filmmakers. Can you tell 
us if there is this feeling in Europe? 


Yes, there are many individual filmmak- 
ers there but I’m not really interested in 
Europe. Although | work there, | work 
for America, | bring my work here, and 
it’s the only audience that interests me 
because | want to have impact and it 
seems Europe is just not the place to do 
it. It’s like when you go to Tibet, you 
don’t go there and hope to change the 
world. The monks there, you know, 
have their own thing. .. They don’t need 
cinema. A little bit, Europe is the same 
thing. | have been working there since 
1952 and when | show my films there 
now | get the same kinds of questions | 
got in ‘55 or ‘56. You know, before 
1955 or ‘56 | didn’t get questions at all. 
(he laughs) ““Why do you do that? Can 
you make a living?” or, ‘Do you want to 
say something with your films?” 


From my own experience, I’ve worked 
in Europe for... 14 years, American 
filmmakers saw my work in ‘58 at Brus- 
sels, there was a world film exhibition 
there. When we all met for the first time 
we saw real parallels. What | was doing 
there, they were doing here. Then came 
the travelling expositions of New Ameri- 
can Cinema which P. Adams Sitney 
brought all over Europe. That brought 
along in Eyrope movements similar to 
what was in America, but because it 
came from America. Now my own work 
is respected in Europe but that’s because 
it is respected here. | don’t care about 
this respect; | have seen it’s not genuine. 
It's sad when your country doesn’t live 
it’s own life, it takes everything over 
from America. The hamburger chains, 





the detergents, and art also. It has 
ceased to determine it’s own life. 


You see, now when | come back I’m a 
respected person in Vienna, but nobody 
wants to look at my work. No one cares 
about the work; it’s enough that you’re 
respected, you have social status. . . It’s 
the old society. 


There are people here in Ann Arbor 
who would like to develop more 

of a community with an interest in 
experimental film. Do you have any 
advice for us? 


Well, yes... my advice would be to 
start a real film department, not as an 
undergroup or in English or something. 
Tactically, the most important thing is 
independence, as a department. And 
then, something which | have recom- 
mended to many film departments and 
no one has done is: do not freeze your 
faculty; do not hire local people and 
freeze them but have at least one well- 
paid full professorship open and hire 
one of the good filmmakers, every 
semester a fresh one. One open position 
that pays very well, to attract good 
people, and then bring in every semes- 
ter people of the category of: Stan 
Brakhage, Paul Sharits, P. Adams Sit- 
ney, Jonas Mekas, Annette Michaelson, 
Jay Leiter. These people will automati- 
cally set a horizon, a standard of what 
should be shown and what is important. 


Keep from coming provincial. Then 
you'll find the people here that like to 
show and make films. People of the 
community who want to live with a cer- 
tain art-form have to have continuous 
and regular nourishment in that art 
form. Like in music, its not good to have 
one big festival once a year and for the 
rest of the time have the radio. The same 
thing applies to cinema but even more 
so, at least the radio provides some ser- 
vice. For film, well, television does not 
do it. The ideal would be daily show- 
ings, to set up a collection and have a 
place with continuous showings like 

the Anthology Film Archives, in New 
York. They have three different daily 
showings. It’s important to revolve the 
works so that the important works are 
shown every two years at least: the new 
people must see it, the old people can 
see it again. 


You should see that it deals with film as a 
free medium. It is not necessary really 

that people who study film as such then 
get a position after they finish. A good 


school is the school in Binghamton, 
New York, where they have Ken Jacobs 
and Larry Gottheim. The people who 
come out of there don’t get many posi- 
tions because, well, they don’t exist; no 
one, not me or Brakhage or anyone of 
us can live from just the films, it’s impos- 
sible, the system doesn’t permit it. Yet, 
that’s good! It’s what's kept the art of in- 
dependent film so clean up to now. This 
is why painting is so corrupted. They 
have their own Hollywood, Castelli and 
company. It’s not necessary to study and 
then get the job. That's for a vocational 
school. Out of the film schools came 
people who do not know, superficially, 
how to runa dolly, but who are sensi- 
tive, who love film and who like to see 
films and who live with an artform and 
that’s the important point. 


What one would need to know to ex- 
press oneself in cinema, technically, | 
can teach in an afternoon. There’s no- 
thing to it. The rest, you do yourself, 
practicing the medium, the craft. But the 
concept that you do all technical things 
yourself should be enforced. You know, 
if you do your own sound and sound 
transfers you'll learn all about it. For 
you see, the sound studio is another one 
of these forbidden fortresses, where you 
run against the superiority of the sound 
engineer who is deaf usually. You can 
do so many things when you do your 
own sound transfer, do your own film 
projection. No professional technicians 
if possible. 


You're saying learn as much tech- 
nique as you need to do your work? 


Also do it yourself! Not just learn it, 
you should be able to do all processes. 


You said before there was danger in 
being in love with machines, there 
is a fine line between being your 
own technician and doing your own 
work and being enamored of all the 
equipment you use to do it. 


Well, everybody has to scrutinize him- 
self and what position he has. So if you 
find yourself falling in love with lenses 
and you start to collect equipment then 
there is a danger point and you should 
say , “hold back’’. When you find 
yourself not being able to focus, not 
being able to thread, or to shoot at 

the right time. 14en you do the opposite, 
you say: “I’ve got to get more feeling”. 
You have to feel the balance to get the 
middleway. 





From Arnulf Rainer(1960). The four basic elements 
of cinema: light, darkness, sound & silence. 


“People of the community 
who want to live with a 
certain art-form have to 
have continuous and 
regular nourishment in 
that form.” 





NIRVANA 


From: TIMEotthe ASSASSINS 


By WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS 


significant milestone in the Hollywood 
scenario was the advent of the Talkies, when 
films became as dead and banal as life was 
made by the imposition of film values, spu- 
rious glamor, and contrived emotion. Priggish heroes 
in conflict with deceptively shallow forces of evil win 
to proclaim equal-_ , 
ly shallow, stereo- 
typed, and senti- 
mental objective. 
Mickey Rooney 
kneeling in prayer 
for his mother's 
recovery— What's 
wrong with that?” 
says B.J. ‘‘Decent 
American tears in 
his eyes on the box 
office?” Bad taste is 
not new and can 
be relatively harm- 
less. But Hollywood 
monopolized and my Ee 
crippled an artforrh, mee 
and spiritually dis- ee 
armed a planet at 
a time when spirit- 
ual resilience is ur- 
gently needed to 
save that planet 
from disaster. 
Hollywood dis- 
covered the power 
of the zero implicit 
in the film medium, 
and used this pow- 
er for their own unworthy and downright stupid enas. 
It's what the public wants, they decided, but you can 
make the public, which is actually a tape recorder. An 
art form that addresses itself to a recording of itself is in 
an idiotic blind alley. The power of zero implicit in the 
film medium: Sound film records and photographs not 
what is there in any absolute sense, but what is within the 








This essay was originally written to accompany a screen- 
ing of Street Film Part Zero, a film composition for five 
projectors and saxophone by Robert E. Fulton. The 
screening took place in Boulder, Colorado, on August 
3rd, 1976. 
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range and limits of the camera and the recording equip- 
ment. It does not record ultrasound or infrasound, or 
photograph infrared or subliminal images unless spe- 
cially designed to do so. But within range and limits, 
camera and.recorder can photograph and record with- 
out selection or distortion from a point of zero inter- 
ference. The cam- 
era achieves a nir- 
vana of uncritical 
acceptance. 

From this zero 
point the  film- 
maker can build in 
many directions. 
Hecan travel where 
no one has ever 
traveled before. He 
has a section of 
film time; he can 
speed it up, slow 
it down, run it back- 
wardsordoall three 
atonce. Hecan ran- 
domize, scramble, 
overlay, overlap, 
flash forward or 
backward, cut in 
other material, sub- 
stitute other sound 
tracks. He can ne- 
gate or disintegrate 
image and mean- 
ing. He can speed 
up a command to 
slow down, and 

ne slow down an ur- 
gent "Hurry up!" His lynch mob can sing "Do the same to 
others as you would have them do.” His saints can spit 
curses as they heal the sick. He can use inappropriate 
sound tracks, bringing on the villain to a choir of angels. 
He can freeze an actor to a statue with slow motion. He 
can suck an uppity actor back to conception and out the 
other side. He can project any number of films on any sur- 
face. He can shift sets and characters at differential 
speeds. He can grow corn while you wait, or stop the sun 
in the sky. He has become God for that section of film 
time. From a point of zero preconception, he can break 
down all preconceptions. 

Hollywood soon saw the danger implicit in these exper- 


Blueprints by Jim Shaw 








“You are getting messages from outer space, the CIA, 
the Board, Allah, M-5, Black September.” 


iments: Any number can play. You can be your own 
God. And since the camera and recorder are simply 
rather crude extensions of the human nervous system, 
you can make your own movies and make them better, 
without a camera or recorder, In fact, you have to. Recent 
experiments have demonstrated that dreaming is a 
biologic necessity for all warm-blooded animals. If a sub- 
ject is deprived of dreams by waking him when brain 
waves and rapid eye movements show that he is dream- 
ing, he soon shows all the symptoms of sleeplessness no 
matter how much dreamless sleep he is allowed. He be- 
comes nervous, irritable, depressed and anxious. There 
is no doubt that dream deprivation would be fatal over a 
period of a few weeks. 


rt which derives from the dream area is not a 
luxury but a necessity. Hollywood is adulterat- 
ing a basic commodity. Any man who is worth 
his salt is working to make himself obsolete. 
Hollywood is not worth its salt. Instead of turning the zero 
over to the public, they buried it in the box office. Some of 
you no doubt remember in the early silent films irrespon- 
sible directors sometimes amused the audience by slow- 
ing the film down, speeding it up and running it back- 
wards. I can see them now—dim jerky speed-up chase 
scenes, actors sucked backwards out a door. Just scratch- 
ing the surface—they never got as faras slowing the cops 
down and speeding Charlie Chaplin up—but still 
scratching a dangerously fragile surface. 

This stopped with the Talkies. Henceforth experimenta- 
tion with the film medium would not be reinforced. 
Henceforth what the audiences would see on the screen 
was Hollywood reality moving at 24 frames per second 
on one screen, and this form was not to be tampered 
with. This is THE way films are made and don't forget it. 
How skillfully the potentials of the zero were buried is at- 
tested by the virtual absence of film experiments. The 
flashback is a very old device in films, but the flash for- 
ward is quite recent; Alice’s Restaurant, Easy Rider. Yet 
how could anyone think of one without thinking of the 
other unless he had been hit over the head? And after fifty 
years they come up with slow-motion pratfalls. All the 
technical advances in film were poured into a static 
Hollywood mold. 

Films of course derive from painting and writing. The 
camera brought painters in contact with the zero. Why 
continue with representational painting when‘ the cam- 
era could do it better? Artists shifted to montage, which is 
closer to the facts of perception than so-called repre- 
sentational painting. A reconstruction of what you see 





walking down a city street is a montage of fragments. Ar- 
tists were moving into forms that more closely reflected 
the human nervous system. Painting has come a long 
way since the montage. Perhaps painters will join forces 
with physicists and produce the ultimate art work, which 
will be a black hole. 

The early departures from representational painting 
were greeted with screams of invective from art viewers 
outraged at seeing what they were not used to seeing, 
though they saw it every day. Here is a citizen living in 
the Middle Ages. He lives on the sea coast. He has been 
watching ships come in mast first since early childhood. 
He knows the earth is round; he firmly believes the earth 
is flat. He is outraged if someone suggests the earth is 
round, pointing to the tip of a mast on the skyline. The 
nervous flat earth outcry committed to the old seeing 
what you should. He has been conditioned to believe 
what he knows to be untrue. It is time to emerge from the 
dark ages of Hollywood. It is time for a renaissance start- 
ing from zero. 

Hollywood imposes a one-screen linear presentation, 
whereas the brain projects on a number of screens simul- 
taneously. A screen of objects and necessities, a screen 
of personal and occupational concerns, a screen of 
metabolic processes, a screen of dream images, a screen 
of memories and associations. Sitting in this theater you 
are reminded by association of all the theaters you have 
ever been in and all the performances you have ever 
witnessed. This process becomes apparent with a few 
seconds of undirected attention. It's what the Buddists 
call unimposed thought; difficult to hold for more than a 
few seconds. Why are the easiest things the most dif- 
ficult? Because they have been made difficult. Where the 
director easies things your focussing made difficult. This 
is the easy way. Just sit back and let me direct your atten- 
tion where I want it to go.” If you let someone else do your 
seeing for you, you progressively lose the ability to see for 
yourself. Most education is practice in not seeing, in se- 
eing what you have been told to see and led to expect. 

The camera achieves a nirvana of uncritical ac- 
ceptance. It rejects nothing. It clings to nothing. It fears 
nothing. It desires nothing. It hates nothing. It loves no- 
thing. Camera and recorder are crude models of your 
own built-in equipment; you can make your own movies 
from a point of zero interference. Once you stop interfer- 
ing, the movies move themselves. Why pay blackmail at 
the box office? Why not make your own home movies? 
You have all the screens you can filland all the projectors 
you need. So turn the zero camera on yourself. You never 


see anything else anyway. 
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“It is time to emerge from the dark ages of Hollywood. 
It is time for a renaissance starting from zero.” 


amera. Action. Right in the middle of the center 
screen, where the stars traditionally shine, let's 
put all your worst scenes, all your failures and 
fumbles, the drink you spilled all over Mrs. 
Worldly, everything you are most ashamed of, most af- 
raid of, everything you don't want anyone to see. There 
you are with a candle up your ass right in Mrs. Worldly's 
drawing room. The camera doesn’t care. Let the camera 
do its work. Once you get a few sample scenes on screen, 
the biologic computer will feed all the others in by asso- 
ciation. One spilled drink will bring everything you 
ever spilled or dropped on screen. One sex scene re- 
veals them all. One nasty cop calls up a snarling army: 
“What are you doing in front of decent people?” That's 
the way the biologic computer biologizes them solid 
on screen. Ow. 

Switch on another projector: all your best scenes, 
when you were confident, deft, well spoken, successful. 
You see now what you have been doing; you've been 
desperately trying to push your good scenes onstage and 
shove the bad ones off. But it doesn’t work, does it? Shove 
them off one wing and they jump out the other, pop up 
through trap doors, leap over the footlights, swing down 
from the flies with Tarzan cries. Sit back and watch and 
you ll see something else. Your good scenes are often just 
you on top in your bad scenes. You've got the gun, the 
club, the drawing room this time. 

“Uncontrolled slut!” you snap at Mrs. Worldly as her 
trembling hands slop tea on your rather more than ex- 
pensive Afghan rug. Well, sit back and let the images 
fight it out. The camera doesn't care. Switch on another 
projector. Moments of serene lyrical happiness: 

Magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn, 
This heath, this calm, this quiet scene... 

No need to assert yourself here. Your will is the wind's 
will. So many actors, so many projectors. All the people 
you have ever known are waiting in the wings, all your 
dreams, all the books you have ever read, all the movies 
you have ever seen. What do you need with Hollywood 
why you've got all of Hollywood and so much more? Five 
or six projectors going at once now. Sit back and watch 
and you will notice something else. As you stop trying to 
censor, edit, retouch, you are gaining more control over 
the show. You are the director of your own films. Who 





William S. Burroughs is the author of Naked Lunch and 
many other books and articles. His work consistently 
probes the human condition. 
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else? Now you can move a bulldozer in and Scoop up 
Mrs. Wordly, and wash those cops away in the Big 
Thompson flood or start an earthquake under them. 

Watch the frames overlap and shift. Watch the black 
extra, a one-frame shot in a John Wayne western, slide 
over and shaft Wayne off screen. That's right. The center 
keeps shifting. No need to assert the way out. John 
Wayne isn't the wind’s will. Be nice to people on the way 
in, you'll meet them on the way out. John Wayne isn't the 
only one getting the hook: the Old School Tie, the Pukka 
Sahib, the General, the Admiral, the square-jawed cop, 
the secret agent, the exorcising priest, the Devil child, the 
Godfather, strut and fret their hour upon the stage. What 
does it all mean? It means what is there on screen, no 
more, no less. 

You begin to see what meaning means? It means 
someone else is doing it. You are getting messages from 
outer space, the CIA, the Board, Allah, . -.0»~ Chae: 
M-5, Black September. You 
still need that? Then per- 
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FRIDAY NIGHT 
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CONTEMPORARY JAZZ QUINTET (CJQ) © SEIGAL-SCHWALL BLUES BAND 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
MUDDY WATERS * ART ENSEMBLE of 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
ARCHIE SHEPP * FREDDIE KING 


CHICAGO | Roscoe Mitchell- Joseph Jarman) SIPPT WALLACE with BONNHE RAITT | 


HOUND DOG TAYLOR & the House Rockers LUTHER ALLISON & his band 
MIGHTY JOE YOUNG with LUCILI i SPANN MOJO BOOGIE BAND 


SATURDAY NIGHT SUNDAY NIGHT 


BOBBY “BLUE” BLAND MILES DAVIS + OTIS RUSH 
CHARLES MINGUS ENSEMBLE LEO SMITH with MARION BROWN 
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LITTLE SONNY RED with the Boogie Brothers 
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Cavellini 


Pree his self-imposed fame, Gug- 
lielmo Achille Cavellini stands as the Muhammad Ali 
of the artworld. Through a series of books, posters, 
postage stamps, and stickers, he weaves his own 
mythology of past, present and future by offering 
private living-room exhibitions. 

1914-2014 marks a centenary in Cavellini’s phys- 
ical and metaphysical life: To commemorate he has 
declared that all major museums in the world will 
present a retrospective of his works, evidenced by a 
beautifully designed set of exhibition posters from 


each institution, such as is pictured below from The 


Art Institute of Chicago. 

Cavellini’s books verify his presence in all periods 
of the art and literature worlds. 25 Letters addresses 
such figures as Cicero, Gutenburg, Dante, Darwin, 
Freud, Sartre, and Mao Tse Tung as personal corre- 
spondents, thanking each for their version of the 
Cavellini saga. His letters in 25 Paintings from the 
Cavellini Collection trace his presence as a collector, 
correspondent and personal friend to many of the 
most important artists in history. Cimeliis a pictoral, 
autobiography of his early life and development as 


an artist, art collector and critic. Lavishly produced, 
28 





“CAVELLINI 
1914 - 2014 
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1914-2014 


these books serve as a fresh and delightful testament 
to Cavellini’s ubiquitous nature. 

Cavellini’s bid for immortality manifests itself in 
other forms also. Covering white clothing and nude 
bodies with handwriting, he documents his life his- 
tory and ambitions. As well, Cavellini has issued a 
postcard edition of his ““‘Ten Commandments’”’ 
which decree the tenents of self-historicism in nega- 
tive form. 

Cavellini dares all: Challenging the presumptions 
and complacencies of an art world frozen by eco- 
nomic and aesthetic constrictions. While his self- 
historization may be passed off as bravado and 
self-adulation, it is at the same time a liberation of 
human spirit and imagination, the power of the 
dream made tangible. Volume IX of the Universal 
Encyclopaedia attests to this: In it Cavellini is said to 
be the first man to appear on the face of the earth, 
executor of nearly every major event in history, sur- 
vivor of a nuclear*holocaust in 2015 and finally a 
denizen of a new planet appropriately named, 
“GAC” living true to the... “Birth of that mythical 
dimension of personality that men on planet Earth 
had never previously managed to achieve.”’ 
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CAVELLINI‘S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


| MAESTRI DELLA PITTURA 
Thou shalt not self-historify thyself 


Cavellini 1914 : 2014 Thou shalt not make unto thee Mani- 
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you lost 
your keys 
on the way 
home 
from the movies 
you lost your keys 
on the way home 
from the movies 
you lost your keys on the way home 
from the movies, 
your keys 
are the movie 
your keys are the movie 
your keys are the movie, 
beside 
seeing it 
clearly 
beside seeing it 
clearly 
beside seeing it clearly, 
and feeling 
how hopelessly 
humiliating 
itis 
to be here 
and feeling how hopelessly humiliating 
it is to be here, 
sitting 
back 
in your seat 
on the jumbo jet 
sitting back in your seat 
on the jumbo jet, 
| don’t 
ELL 
to watch 
the movie 
| don’t want to watch 
the movie 
| don’t want to watch the movie, 
I’m waiting 
to die 


I’m waiting to die 





you lost 
your keys 
on the way 
home 
from the movies 
you lost your keys 
on the way home 
from the movies 
you lost your keys on the way home 
from the movies, 
your keys 
are the movie 
your keys are the movie 
your keys are the movie, 
beside 
seeing it 
clearly 
beside seeing it 
clearly 
beside seeing it clearly, 
and feeling 
how hopelessly 
humiliating 
hats 
to be here 
and feeling how hopelessly humiliating 
it is to be here, 
sitting 
back 
in your seat 
on the jumbo jet 
sitting back in your seat 
on the jumbo jet, 
| don’t 
want 
to watch 
the movie 
| don’t want to watch 
the movie 
| don’t want to watch the movie, 
I’m waiting 
OT: 
I’m waiting to die 


Um waiting to die. 
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I’m waiting to die 

I’m waiting to die, 
. = ikeep 
thinking about 
what 


I said to you 
| keep thinking about 
what | said to you 
in the car 
tonight 
| keep thinking about what | said to you 
in the car tonight, 
I can’t 
believe 
I keep 
repeating 
the words 
| can’t believe 
| keep repeating the words, 
I said to you 
in the car 
tonight 
| said to you in the car 
tonight 
I said to you in the car tonight, 
standing 
near 
a light 
bulb 
standing near a light bulb, 
trying 
to keep 
my hands 
warm 
trying to keep 
my hands warm, 
and tell 
that gift 
horse 
and tell that gift horse, 
to open 
it’s mouth 
» to open it’s mouth, 


Excerpt from: Everyone Is A Complete Disappointment by John Giorno | 
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thinking about 
what 
Il said to you 

| keep thinking about 

what I said to you 
in the car 

: tonight 


| keep thinking about what | said to you 
in the car tonight, 
I can’t 
believe 
i keep 
repeating 
the words 

I can’t believe 

| keep repeating the words, 
| said to you 
in the car 
tonight 

| said to you in the car 

tonight 
| said to you in the car tonight, 
standing 
near 
a light 
bulb 

standing near a light bulb, 
trying 
to keep 
my hands 
warm 
trying to keep 
my hands warm, 
and tell 
that gift 
horse 3 
and tell that gift horse, 
to open 
it’s mouth 
to open it’s mouth, 
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N 1972 A TWENTY-FIVE year old 
| filmmaker named Barbara Kopple 
began shooting a low budget 
documentary short on the Miners 
For Democracy movement in Kentucky. 
Four years later she had filmed over fifty 
hours of footage, been harrassed, shot at, 
and after scraping for nickels and dimes 
finally completed a two hour documentary 
entitled Harlan County U.S.A. The film 
has won an Academy Award and national 
distribution that few if any other 
documentaries have ever received. Kopple 
screened Harlan Country U.S.A. in Ann 
Arbor on October 23 and spoke about its 
development, impact, and her personal re- 
lationship to the film. 

After graduating Northeastern Univer- 
sity with a degree in clinical psychology 
Kopple left for New York City to become 
what else—a filmmaker. She had ex- 
perimented with super 8 while in college, 
and had managed to find work with the 
Maysle brothers, running for coffee, pick- 
ing up trims, and performing assorted 
other undesirable tasks. Jobs in editing 
and sound recording followed until Kop- 
ple, having spent six years making her 

_ mistakes on other people’s films, was 
ready to set out on her own. Always in- 
terested in films for social change, and 
having taken a strong interest in the labor 

movement in this country, Kopple man- 
aged to persuade a private backer to fund 

a $9,000 film on the Miners For Democ- 

racy movement that had just gotten 
underway. She lived in the coal fields for 
over a year making this film and during 
this time it became increasingly obvious 
that the story was a much larger one than 
she had set out to film. She was sur- 
rounded by men dying of black lung (a dis- 
ease that afflicts coal miners), widows of 
men that were killed in the mines, a de- 
veloping strike, and old men bursting 
with songs and stories on the history of 
coal mining. In addition Joseph Yab- 
lonski, fighting to replace a corrupt Tony 

Boyle as United Mine Workers’ president, 

had been murdered in his home along with 
his wife and daughter. 




















Paul Shapiro is a filmmaker, photogra- 
pher and journalist, living in Ann Arbor. 


Kopple struggled to obtain the funds 
necessary to make Harlan County U.S.A., 
a film that was eventually to cost $200,000 
a small sum for a feature length film. 
Through grants, loans, fake Master 
Charge cards, and a strong determination 
she was successful, and with a crew of 
three moved into Harlan County for an 
experience she never could have dreamed 
of beforehand. | 





“What this is saying to me 
is that all around the 
country people are sick of 
only seeing King Kong and 
Marathon Man...” 





The finished product is nothing less 
than one of the most powerful and chilling 
documentaries ever produced. It is a 
multi-faceted work of incredible depth en- 
compassing union corruption, the Harlan 
County strike, a national contract, black 
lung disease, union music, and a com- 
prehensive history of the coal mines. 

The film does however center on the 
Eastman mine strike in Harlan County, 
Kentucky and Kopple has captured the 
essence of the struggle. She offers tremen- 
dous insight and understanding into the 
lives of the miners and their families, who 
although economically crippled by the 
strike, are determined to win a fair con- 
tract. These people believe in their union, 
and are striking for simple human decen- 
cies: a fair wage, safer working conditions, 
and health care. The film depicts the joy 
and the strength of the people as well as 
the pain and suffering, and there are a few 
moments in the film that are simply un- 
forgettable. At one point a doctor holds up 
a black carbon paper like substance. This 
he tells us, is a coal miners lung at death. 

Later in the film a young miner is killed 
by strike breakers hired by Duke Power, 
owners of the Eastman mine. The crew is 
filming as his brain lies splattered on the 
ground. Combined with strong cinema- 
tography and a cohesive structure that 
took nine months in the editing room to 
produce, Harlan County U.S.A. proves to 
be a most unique film. 


NE OF THE KEYS to the film’s 

success was Kopple’s ability to 

communicate with the miners 

and their families involved in 
the Harlan County strike. “At first the 
women in particular didn’t trust us and 
they gave us phony names,” said Kopple 
after the film’s screening. “They said they 
were Martha Washington, and Betsy 
Ross, and Florence Nightingale. It took 
about a week for us really being in place 
and them seeing that we really hada 
commitment before they began to open up 
to us.” 

The fact that later on in the shooting 
Kopple and her crew also spent time 
interviewing strike breakers and the 
mine owners might have caused mistrust, 
but by that time a bond had been formed 
with the miners. “We lived with the min- 
ers and they trusted us,” she noted em- 
phatically. “We got machine gunned and 
beaten up like they did. Our lives were en- 
dangered like theirs. We brought films for 
viewing, started a newspaper with them, 
planted potatoes together, butchered hogs 
together. They became very much a part of 
our lives.” 

When Kopple speaks of personal danger 
she can now smile, remembering back to 
the many incidents that occured during 
her three year stay in Harlan County. But 
at the time the threats were very serious 
and it was only a very unique courage by 
Kopple and crew that allowed Harlan 
County U.S.A. to be made. During the film 
Kopple was told by Basil Collins (mine 
foreman and leader of the strike breakers) 
that if she was caught alone at night her 
life would be over. The pressure inten- 
sified the final few weeks of the strike 
when the miners homes were regularly 
machine gunned at night and they had to 
be armed to walk outside. 

“J remember one night in particular. It 
was about 10 PM and I had to go to the 
bathroom. The homes of the miners had no 
indoor plumbing so my friend and I went 
out, he had a 357 magnum and I[ had a 45, 
and this was just to go to the bathroom,” 
Kopple added, obviously smiling at the 
absurdity of the situation. “We could hear 
shots from down below where they were 
shooting up one of the miners homes and 
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suddenly we heard a rustling in the 
bushes. We both pulled our guns but it was 
just a dog. That’s how scarey it was during 
those times. There was alot of pressure on 
us to leave.” 

When the film was in the editing process 
the Klu Klux Klan moved into Harlan 
County and the men who had been gun 
thugs and scabs, along with the state 
troopers all became members of the Klan. 
Their goal was simply to put an end to any 
kind of progressive ideas that were or- 
ganizing in Harlan County after the 
strike (the miners had won some conces- 
sions, but their new contract was lacking 
in many ways and forbid them to strike). 
During this time the principal of the local 
high school had girls in the home econom- 
ics classes sewing hoods and gowns for the 
Klan, there were para-military rallies, 
and homes of those interracially dating 
were fire bombed. 

The situation was reaching a peak when 
Kopple received a call alerting her to the 
Klan’s activities. She decided to return to 
Harlan County and brought with her a 
CBS film entitled, ‘Klu Klux Klan, The 
Invisible Empire’ to show to people there. 
Once again Kopple’s commitment to the 
people of Harlan County becomes clear, 
and once again she found herself in the 
thick of things. 

“One night we had just finished showing 
the film in the black community of Harlan 
County and two state troopers pulled up 
and asked us what the films were about,” 
Kopple related. “I said, ‘They’re educa- 
tional sir.” The troopers told us to turn 
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over the films and the whole black com- 
munity just got around us and the films, 
took us into a house, and we stayed there 
all night with their protection.” 

“There was going to be a big rally at a 
revival center where people were going to 
talk about the Klan and movies were 
going to be shown,” she added. “The Klan 
said that if the rally took place they would 
burn down the revival center. We went to 
the center-and stayed outside trying to tell 
people who didn’t have telephones that it 
was off, when a couple of Cadillacs with 
high powered rifles pulled up to make sure 
nothing happened.” 

PON THE FILM’S completion 

Kopple again returned to Har- 

lan County, this time with her 

film and once again encoun- 
tered KKK tactics. One evening the Klan 
hung a goat directly in front of the au- 
ditorium where the film was being shown 
and wrote KKK in its belly. Miners had to 
stand outside the theater with shotguns to 
insure the safety of the audience. It was an 
armed screening. 

But the miners and their families loved 
Harlan County U.S.A. According to Kop- 
ple, “The emotional impact of the film was 
just incredible. People lived through the 
strike, they screamed at the strike break- 
ers, and they cried during the funeral of 
Lawrence Jones (the young miner killed 
during the strike). One of the most emo- 
tional moments that I can remember was 
when a man dying of black lung was 
wheeled in on a hospital bed just so he 
could see the film.” 








Harlan County U.S.A. has broken 
through barriers that most documentaries 
never get to. It is being shown in 16 major 
cities in this country, sometimes for two, 
three, and four months at a time. In Bos- 
ton it was the second highest grossing film 
for a period topping Network and Rocky. 

“What this is saying to me is that all 
around the country people are sick of only 
seeing King King and Marathon Man and 
that they want an alternative,” observes 
Kopple. “People want things that make 
them think and feel and start to relate is- 
sues about what’s happening here and 
abroad.” 

The film is additionally playing at four 
theaters in Paris. It is subtitled in Spanish 
and playing in Barcelona and Madrid, as 
well as Mozambique, Algeria, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, China, and Brazil. 

Kopple is presently researching a 
documentary that she plans to begin 
shooting in December concerning the J.P. 
Stevens boycott in Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina. The film will deal with the sig- 
nificance of the whole movement of indus- 
try north to south. As Kopple puts it, 
“There’s a textile mill that has been trying 
to become part of the union for thirteen 
years and J.P. Stevens says no and the 
workers say yes. So the film will be about 
that struggle.” 

After spending four years of her life cre- 
ating Harlan County, U.S.A. Kopple’s 
energy and determination is as strong as 
ever. If past experience tells us anything, 
J.P. Stevens and Roanoke Rapids had 
better brace themselves. 
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HEN MOVEABLE TYPE. ihtroduced 
‘‘modern”’ printing to the Western world, all 
publishing was alternative publishing. Facts, 
ideas, and news travelled through court and 
countryside by word of mouth ,* ‘published’an, 
EEE he original sense, made public, divulged, © 
proclaimed. Books were rare documents of received knowl- 
edge and revealed truth, accessible only to the few elite mem 
bers of society who knew how to read. Even scholars rarely 
owned books-they attended lectures at the academy and uni- . 
versity, the very word \ecture deriving from the fact that mas- 
ters and professors tutored the assembled scholars by reading 
aloud from books or notes. : 


Typography by Robert L 




















HE ACT OF MODERN publica- 

tion bore within it the seeds of 

revolution, that is, knowledge 
mes (hat could be transmitted without 
the intervention of church or state. Early 
printers were commonly accused of 
heresy and treason. In some places, print- 
ing itself was against the law, while in 
others, it was guarded and licensed by 
crown or clergy, and was as carefully 
controlled as the minting of money. Print 
represented power, the power of ideas, 
letters and the ‘‘teeth of the dragon” 
ready to spring to life armed and full of 
power when sown on fertile ground. At 
our far end of their revolution, it is hard to 
realize the fear with which rulers greeted 
publishing. They knew what we some- 
times forget: that in print, ideas are car- 
ried, and in those ideas, the perspectives 
that can change lives, states and nations. 

Until very recently in our his- 
tory, printing and publishing were inher- 
ently small and usually local processes. 
Long before moveable type appeared in 
the West, printing from blocks existed 
and printer’s guilds flourished. The best- 
sellers of the Middle Ages were the 
emblemata and gemalpoesie which com- 
bined image, word, and drama for the lit- 
erate and illiterate alike. After the 
modern press came into being, best- 
sellers were books such as the Bible. But 
if the Bible, the works of Shakespeare, 
and books like Tom Paine’s Common 
Sense were best-sellers, they were not 
the great hits of their time because one 
publisher and a series of press agents 
made them so. Rather, these were books 
genuinely loved and sought by the public: 
printed in one location and distributed 
nearby. Perhaps another few copies 
would trickle to other places where new 
editions would be set and printed, almost 
as many separate editions in print as loca- 
tions the books might reach. The single 
edition produced and controlled by one 
firm in hundreds of thousands of copies is 
arelatively recent innovation, first visible 
only in the last century, and not overly 
common until recent years. 

Ideas and information moved 
in slow patterns: An editor received a let- 
ter from afriend, published it, and started 
the idea of the “‘correspondent”’. News- 
papers copied stories from each other, 
paper-to-paper, one-by-one, and the first 
roots of the syndicate and the wire ser- 
vice took shape. In many cases, the town 
printer, editor and publisher were the 


Ken Friedman, founder of Fluxus West, 
is one of the foremost arts activists in this 
country. Recently he was elected chair- 
person to the Associated Art Publishers, 
a new artist's union based in California. 
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same person, and often the newspaper 
office was stationery store, bookstore 
and even town library. 

With the advent of the elec- 
tronic age, wire services and mass media 
broadcasting gave a uniform surface 
image to the transaction of news and in- 
formation. While there is much less uni- 
formity among major publishers and 
broadcasters than is visible on the sur- 
face, the flavor and tone of publishing and 
broadcasting is very similar from place to 
place. Style sells papers and increases 
one’s share of media markets. *‘Success- 
ful”’ styles, therefore, dominate viewing 
and reading markets today. The book 
market is similarly managed by a few 
large, successful companies which basi- 
cally control the lion’s share of the vast 
mass market. 
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Aspen Magazine of Colorado began publishing in 1965 and is now 
defunct. Each issue focused ona specific subject such as Andy 
Warhol, Marshall McLuhan, and Psychedelia. 


While littke magazines and 
literary journals have existed for hun- 
dreds of years, more recently, small polit- 
ical newspapers and related ventures, the 
first form of alternative publishing to have 
major impact on the American scene ar- 
rived with the Beat Movement and their 
authors and poets. When San Francisco's 
City Lights press published Howl by 
Allen Ginsburg, the first trickle became 
visible in what would ten years later be- 
come a flood tide. 

T WOULD BE AN exaggeration to 
trace everything to How/, but as so 
many truths are exaggerations of 

ama(heir own fact, the history of interac- 
tion between art, literature and alternate 
publishing were typified in that work. 
That interaction, centered on the Beat 
movement, attended by wide contro- 
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versy and wide public attention, foreshad- 
owed the changes which were later to 
transform major sectors of public media 
in North America. ! 

Another focal point in this ef- 
fort were the artists and composers in 
New York who had studied with John 
Cage at the New School and in his free- 
wheeling, intermedial school of life. 
Many of them entertained new visions of 
what culture could be: denied access to 
established channels of public exposure, 
some of them began to create publishing 
networks of their own. 

A major expression of those 
artists was the group known as Fluxus, an 
international group organized as a vehicle 
for publishing and performance in the 
early °60’s. Fluxus approached the idea of 
publishing in the original sense: **making 





public and proclaiming”’, which naturally 
led to the creation of alternate spaces, 
films, festivals, and many other forms of 
public activity which have all been linked 
at one time or another with the alternate 
press. 

John Cage and Fluxus pro- 
vided the launch site for what was to be- 
come the largest and most far-reaching 
venture in the publication of artists’ 
books ever to emerge: the Something 
Else Press. As a result of a short-lived 
feud between press founder, Dick Hig- 
gins, an artist and composer, and Fluxus 
editor, George Maciunas, Higgins estab- 
lished the Something Else Press in 1963. 
Heralded in the ‘‘Something Else Man- 
ifesto,’’ the Press promised to ‘‘chase 
down an art that clucks and fills our 
guts.” 


Modern Correspondence by Tom Hosier. Contact P.O. Box 253, Plymouth, 


Connecticut 06782 


Dadazine and Quoz of San Francisco. Contact: Bill Gaglione, 
1183 Church Street, San Francisco, California 94114 


The philosophy of Some- 
thing Else Press was expressed in more 
rational terms in the opening passage of 
The Arts of the New Mentality, the 1967- 
68 catalog of the press. In it, Higgins 
wrote that we are living in a Golden Age 
of literature—literature which was going 
unpublished because of the stifling nature 
of the controlled media and book indus- 
tries. By literature, Higgins meant that 
commerce in ideas which informs our cul- 
ture, our arts, and sciences as well as lit- 
erature in the sense of poetry and writing. 
He pointed out that it was necessary for 
the artist and the thinker to also become 
producers: If we would see new ideas and 
new books published, we must publish 
them ourselves. ; 

The middle °60’s were fertile 
years for alternative publishing. In Berke- 
ley, anewspaper called the Berkeley Barb 
was established in 1963, followed a year 
or so later by the Los Angeles Free Press 
together launching what would become 
the Underground Press Syndicate. The 
‘*U.P.S."’ got its most vivid push-off 
through the work of New York artist 
Walter Bowart, founder, publisher, and 
first editor of the East Village Other, a 
newspaper born as an artwork, as a city- 
scape collage of news and ideas. In late 
1966, Bowart and a few other editors of 
similar papers around the country de- 
cided to work together for mutual self- 
help. They arranged a meeting scheduled 
to coincide with the January 1967 **Hu- 
man Be-In’’ in San Francisco, an affair 
sponsored by The San Francisco Oracle, 
another U.P.S. paper. This was the first 
of the ‘‘be-ins’’ and ‘‘love-ins’’ that 
crowded the middle and late *60’s. A 
Time-Life reporter asked Bowart during 
a telephone interview what the new syn- 
dicate would be called. Walter, at a loss 
for words, looked out his window, saw a 
United Parcel Service truck roll by and 
answered, ‘‘Uh...the U.P.S.’’ When 
asked what the initials stood for, he 
quickly replied, ‘‘The Underground 
Press Syndicate.’’ In that way, using a 
collage process, an artist invented a style 
and name for one of the most impor- 
tant new styles of publishing to mark 
the 1960's. 

Before returning to the art 
world proper, a brief look at the U.P.S. 
will be of value. Seven presses were rep- 
resented at the January 1976 meetings in 
San Francisco and Stinson Beach where 
the syndicate was founded. These were 
the East Village Other, Berkeley Barb and 
Los Angeles Free Press previously cited; 
the Washington D.C. based Under- 
ground, a tabloid with a penchant for pub- 
lishing concrete poetry and avant-garde 
art; Fifth Estate ,a Detroit newspaper one 
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step beyond the traditional ‘‘Fourth Es- 
tate’’; The San Francisco Oracle, a 
visionary paper produced and edited by 
poets and artists engaged in psychedelic 
revolution and ecstatic process; and 
Fluxus West, a branch of the Fluxus 
movement linking contemporary art and 
socio-cultural consciousness-raising. 
What blossomed into the several hundred 
papers of the U.P.S. started there: A mix- 
ture of artists, poets, and other disestab- 
lishmentarians who wanted to have the 
right to express their own ideas in their 
own way, rather than be ignored or suffer 
media distortion. At one point in its 
tumultuous history, the Underground 
Press Syndicate numbered almost 400 
members across North America and 
around the world. Even following its rela- 
tively swift disintegration as an organized 
body, the U.P.S. served as an 
inspiration to the many hundreds of under- 
ground and underground-influenced, com- 
munity style newspapers which have blos- 
somed since its time. 

During the period just after 
this, many art world alternatives began to 
emerge. Along with Fluxus, which 
reached both fine arts and mass culture 
audiences and Something Else Press, 
which staked out the largest territory in 
theoretical and documentary publishing, 
specialized vehicles came to birth. Of 
particular note was the Letter Edged in 
Black Press, organized by artist William 
Copley. The press published multiple 
Magazines, containing not only neatly 
prepared trick inserts and foldouts, but 
actual signed works by artists whose 
names are now household words. The 
Letter Edged in Black publications are 
considered to be the inspiration for Aspen 
magazine, a publication which also de- 
rived ideas and works from the artists of 
Fluxus and of the Something Else Press. 

HE MID—’60’s also saw the birth 

of what was then an alternate 

publication, Artforum, in Los 
ama Angeles. The success of Artforum 
and the influence it has had on the art 
world demonstrates that what may begin 
as a radical venture can become so suc- 
cessful, and so alter the territory it seeks 
to change that it itself becomes the estab- 
lished medium, calling forth new alterna- 
tives in response to its own strength and 


power. 
The mid-’60’s saw the ap- 


pearance of many important magazines. 
In 1966, Composer/Performer Editions of 
Sacramento, California, created Source 
magazine, a lavish 11’’x 14°’ journal 
which included special effects and re- 
cords as regular features. Source featured 
work by new musicians and by artist/ 
composer/performers crossing all media 
and style boundaries of the period. Issues 
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included major new scores and photo- 
documentations of performances as well 
as philosophical texts by a regular Who’s 
Who of contemporary composers ranging 
from Pauline Ovieiros and Jim Tenney, to 
Phil Glass and Nicholas Sionimsky. Sev- 
eral issues were organized by guest 
editors, including John Cage, Ken 
Friedman, and Alvin Lucier. 

That same period in history 
saw the genesis of contributor-edited 
magazines and anthologies. In 1968 
and 1969, Amazing Facts magazine was 
born in California on a collation principle, 
and Omnibus News was developed in 
Germany on the basis of contributors 
sending in their own pages in multiple 
form. This latter format proved extraor- 
dinarily durable, and was used with great 
success by Ace Space Company in 
Canada for the Space Atlas journals, and 





‘‘As a typographer, designer, 
artist, printer, innovator and 
publisher, Roth has become 
the single most prolific and 
influential artist engaged in 
publishing artist’s 
books...’ 





by New York’s Assembling Press for As- 
sembling. While most of these titles no 
longer appear, Assembling continues to 
flourish under the guidance of Richard 
Kostelanetz, Henry Korn and Michael 
Metz with a Seventh Assembling to ap- 
pear this year. Assembling by virtue of its 
wide distribution and visibility has influ- 
enced countless numbers of similar ven- 
tures ranging from local art school prod- 
ucts to international gazettes such as 
Orgon and Ovum from Latin America. 
By the late ’60’s artist-run 
presses and artist’s books began to 
flourish, a field of such magnitude that a 
special article could be devoted to this 
topic alone.” Canada was particularly 
rich in artist-established presses, includ- 
ing Image Bank, General Idea, Coach 
House Press, Fanzini, Intermedia Press, 
Talon Books, and many more which were 
active by the early ’70’s. Many of the 
Canadian presses published magazines 
and special format releases such as post- 
cards. For some time in the early ’70’s, 
Canada served as a world center for al- 
ternate press work by and for artists. 
Many of these presses operated con- 
jointly with alternate space and exhibi- 
tion programs, now an area highly de- 
veloped through the Canadian Associa- 


tion of Non-profit Artists’ Centers 
(CANPAC) which stretches down the 
Trans-Canada Highway from Victoria to 
Halifax, pumping ideas through the 
Canadian provinces like oil circulating 
through a finely tuned engine. As this 
process began to take place, Something 
Else Press was losing its energy and pre- 
paring to end its long run of production 
and creativity. Canada began to fill the 
vacuum, serving as a powerhouse and 
beacon in helping to promote and develop 
what the Canadians called ‘‘Eternal Net- 
work’’ consciousness around the world. 
The list of Canadian leaders includes 
now-major art-world figures such as 
Michael Morris, Mr. Peanut, Clive 
Robertson and the honorary Canadian, 
Robert Filliou, as well as cult heroes such 
as A.A. Bronson, John Jack Baylin, and 
the well-loved Ed Varney of the anonym- 
ous Poem Company. 

| UROPE WAS NOT dormant at 
this time. Germany had long been 
a center of artist-publishers, very 
ama NOtably Hansjorg Mayer in the 
experimental contemporary art vein, and 
artists like Dietrich Albrecht in the pro- 
letarian position. In a special position of 
his own is German artist Joseph Beuys, 
whose activities have spawned hundreds 
of books, multiples, objects, chronicles, 
publications, commentaria and catalogs. 
Similarly, Beuys’ friend and colleague, 
Klaus Staeck, is an artist and publisher 
who holds a unique position in German 
radical political art. In Germany, as in 
Canada, and as with the internationalist 
Americans, the same publishers were 
able to produce books, newspapers, 
postcards, and multiples under one press 
or aegis. 





Of legendary stature as an 
artist-publisher is the famed Icelandic- 
Swiss-German innovator, Dieter Roth. 
Dieter Roth (who has also been known as 
Diter Rot and Diter Roth, as well as Karl 
Deitrich Roth) has without doubt de- 
signed and printed more artists’ books 
than any other major living artist. In hun- 
dreds of editions, large and small, by 
every printing technique known, many of 
which he himself invented, Roth has over 
the last 20 years poured out a never- 
ending stream of books and printed ar- 
tifacts. Once a very successful designer, 
Roth is considered one of Europe’s lead- 
ing artists. Edition Hansjorg Mayer 
began several years ago to publish Roth’s 
Collected Works, so far totalling some 20 
volumes, many combining several works 
into one. Forty more volumes are cur- 
rently planned to make available the re- 


‘printed versions of original works by this 


prophet of artists’ books movement. It is 
rumored that by the time the full 60 vol- 
umes are in print, Dieter will have 
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finished 60 volumes more of original 
books and projects which will then need 
to be reprinted to keep up with the de- 
mand. As a typographer, designer, artist, 
printer, innovator and publisher, Roth 
has become the single most prolific and 
influential artist engaged in publishing the 
artist's book, and while essentially only 
publishing his own work, has done as 
much to influence artists’ publications as 
Dick Higgins and Hansjorg Mayer have 
done by publishing the work of other ar- 
tists. Along with Roth, Higgins and 
Mayer, it is also necessary to mention 
Wolf Vostell, the German Happener and 
Fluxus artist, George Maciunas. They are 
considered by Europeans, Canadians and 
knowledgeable Americans to be as im- 
portant to the present generation as the 
typographer-printers of the Dada and 
Bauhaus movements were to the past. ? 

Italy since the late 1960’s has 
much resembled Germany, with the pres- 
ence of Flashart, Arc Do, Ed 912, Multi- 
pla, Tau/Ma, Data, Aaa, and many 
others. Both Italy and Germany have be- 
nefitted visibly from the heritage and tra- 
ditions of Futurism, Dadism and the 
Bauhaus. 

In England, the role of ar- 
chitecture in artists’ publishing has been 
larger than on the Continent or in the 
Americas. Architects and artists often 
worked together on little magazines and 
many magazines also were related to 
concrete and visual poetry. Magazines 
such as Arcade, Kontexts, Stereo Head- 
phones and many more have won 
world-wide followings. 

In 1970, the formation of a 
Fluxus West centre in England spawned 
the Fluxshoe, a process exhibition and 
series of performance festivals which 
toured Great Britain in 1972 and 1973. 
Also growing out of the process was Beau 
Geste Press, a publishing house which 
became a beacon for artists’ presses in 
the mid-’70’s. In the tradition of Beau 
Geste, now defunct, have emerged Ecart 
Publications of Switzerland, and Edition 
After Hand of Denmark. One of the spe- 
cial features of these presses has been the 
physical production of the books them- 
selves: Rather than contracting their ti- 
tles out, these publishers have acquired 
small offset presses and handled every 
aspect of their own production. In Beau 
Geste’s Schmuck magazine and in the 
Ecart publications, multiple press runs, 
colors, overlays, and special effects have 
produced some of the most handsome 
and elegant artists’ periodicals and books 
available. Many of these materials are 
available through Other Books and So of 
Amsterdam, which distributes the re- 
maining Beau Geste stock and is one of 
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the world’s best bookstores for direct 
purchase and mail order of artists’ books. 

Artists’ books and book dis- 
tribution are now well-presented around 
the world, in this country through the 
Franklin Furnace, Printed Matter and 
other centers. The most recent issue of 
Dumb Ox magazine is devoted to the 
phenomenon of artists’ books, and in- 
cludes lists of places where one may ac- 
quire and see them. 
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File Magazine always poses form before content in 
an art-as-life context. Contact: Art Metropole, 
241 Yonge Street, Toronto, CANADA MSBIN8. 





‘‘While artists had been in- 
volved in periodicals for some 
time, in the periods prior to 
the early ’70’s, they had gen- 
erally been contributors and 
advisors, collaterally involved 
with production, editing 
and publication rather than 
directly responsible.”’ 





While artists had been in- 
volved in periodicals for some time, in the 
periods prior to the early *70’s, they had 
generally been contributors and advisors, 
collaterally involved with production, 
editing and publication rather than di- 
rectly responsible. The new movement in 


artists’ periodicals saw artists taking di- 
rect responsibility, willing to spend the 
effort and energy, the disciplined work 
required for regular, serial publication as 
opposed to the much easier effort of a 
book product in a single or even small 
press context. 


HE FIRST widely-visible artists’ 
periodicals were not actually very 
widely released. They stemmed 
from the work of the New York 
Correspondent School and the avail- 
ability of rapid offset printing. Ray John- 
son’s collages and printouts inspired a 
number of little ventures without names 
and then Stu Horn’s image newsletter 
from New Jersey, The Northwest Mount- 
ed Valise. In 1971, the first small-format 
regular serial of this type of artist and art 
work was created, The New York Corres- 
pondence School Weekly Breeder. Rap- 
idly followed by the many titles and mag- 
azines of the ‘‘Bay Area Dada’” group of 
San Francisco, the phenomenon known 
as the “‘dadazine’’ was born. 








There are now literally hun- 
dreds of Dadazines. Some are currently 
in print, others—such as the influential 
original Weekly Breeder and the re- 
nowned Quoz? are now defunct. Some of 
the titles still active are Modern Corre- 
spondence, Cabaret Voltaire, Or, Sluj 
and Luna Bisonte. 

The ‘*zine scene’’, as the phe- 
nomenon is known, produced a high- 
line offshoot in the luscious magazines 
produced by groups such as General 
Idea. File Magazine is the classic exam- 
ple of lifestyle consciousness literature in 
an art-as-life vein. Parodying File is Vile, 
an item produced in the San Francisco 
Bay Area by another Canadian transplant 
group, Banana Productions, whose own- 
er Anna Banana, also works with the Dada- 
land group of artists, poets and pub- 
lishers. Very far out on the lifestyle angle 
are the personalist narratives or imagistic 
productions such as Fanzini and Egozine. 

The second kind of artists’ 
periodicals are the actual journals and 
newsletters. On the newsletter side are 
publications ranging from very small and 
informative bulletins such as the J.A.C. 
Newsletter published in Germany by 
Klaus Groh for the International Art- 
ists’ Cooperative to the irregular trade ex- 
changes of Spain’s Las Honduras. Moving 
toward information access in images and 
ideas, we find the Dutch Fandangos or 
the Polish Wspolczesna gallery news- 
letter. In America, of course, there are 
Diana Zlotnick’s Newsletter on the Arts, 
The Original Art Report from the Mid- 
west and others. 








HE LARGEST AND MOST suc- 

cessful publication founded by an 

artist as an alternative publication 
Seems if} North America is Cecile Mc- 
Cann’s Artweek. With strong interna- 
tional circulation, Artweek regularly pro- 
vides a balanced coverage of the Western 
states and provinces, often with other 
news and in-depth essays. In a similar 
style is the very successful and popular 
Chicago-based journal, The New Art 
Examiner. 

The mid-’70’s have seen the 
appearance of a number of large journals. 
La Mamelle of San Francisco, founded in 
1975 by Carl Loeffler, is published by an 
art information support network which 
began as a magazine, and which now in- 
cludes a museum, gallery center, an arc- 
hive, video and radio production and 
broadcast programs and facilities. 1975 
also saw the foundations of another major 
new journal, the first in the South of 
its type, Contemporary Arts/Southeast. 
Founded by artists Tommy Mew and Ken 
Friedman, the first issue appeared in 1977 
preceded by two years of development 


‘and work under a non-profit corporation 


headed by gallery director David Heath 
and librarian and artist Julie Fenton. 
Dumb Ox of Los Angeles has 
recently moved from tabloid publication 
to journal form. The LAICA Journal is 
published under changing editors by the 
Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary 
Art. Lightworks is based in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, devoted to the exploration of 
culture and art through photosensitive 
media. CrissCross Communications of 
Boulder, Colorado, has slowly been 
struggling toward financial stability, pre- 
senting the art and artists of the Rocky 
Mountain region in one of the best- 
designed periodicals now in print, after 
‘several improvements in style and format. 
A number of publishers of 
the new journals are now banding to- 
gether into a network known as As- 
sociated Arts Publishers, planning to 
work together to solve mutual problems 
to help each other to survive, providing 
service and information to their many 
constituencies. Conceived as an organi- 
zation for alternative publishers, and 
founded by community activist and La 
Mamelle publisher, Carl Loeffler, the 
AAP is being guided by a board which in- 
cludes Dadaland’s Bill Gaglione, Ecart’s 
John Armleader, Judith Hoffberg of the 
Art Librarians Society of North America, 
Michael Gibbs of Kontexts, Anna Banana 
of Banana Productions, well-known critic 
and champion of artists’ books, Peter 
Frank, Stephen Moore of The Union Gal- 
lery of San Jose State University, Trudi 
Richards of La Mamelle, Lynn Hersh- 


man of The Floating Museum, and Ken 
Friedman of The Institute for Advance 
Studies in Contemporary Art and Harley 
Lond of Intermedia magazine. By draw- 
ing on the experience and expertise of 
members from all areas of alternative 
presses, Associated Arts Publishers 
hopes to forge a strong international 
community of concern and interaction. 
The concept and practice of 
the alternate press is now so rich and so 





Contemporary Art/Southeast 
a bi-monthly journal. 


34 Lombardy Way, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30309 





“Through publishing alter- 
natives, artists, critics and art 
historians take production 
and distribution of thought 
into their own hands, creat- 
ing senses of community and 
intellectual exchange which 
are necessary toa diffuse and 
growing spirit.’’ 





varied that even in an article such as this, 
every sentence omits a major title. If 
there had been room to look back in the 
century, magazines such as 29/, Rong, 
Rong, Blind Man, VVV, and others 
would have cropped up. The discerning 
reader will note absences such as Spain’s 


Centro Di and King Kong; Sweden’s 
Vargen and Grisalda; and North Ameri- 
can publications such as TRA, Praxis, 
Art-Rite, Ear, The New Wilderness 
Newsletter, and many more. Honored 
names in the alternative press such as 
David Mayer, Beth Anderson, Maurizio 
Nannucci, Mario Oiaconno, and alterna- 
tive press supporter/archivists such as 
Jean Brown and Hanns Sohm have not 
been presented or discussed. No room 
has been given to the great alternate press 
collections and centers such as Archive 
for New Poetry at University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego, Germany’s Archiv 
Sohm, the Tyringham Institute in Massa- 
chusetts or the Library of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts at the Smithso- 
nian in Washington, D.C. | 

This article is a brief survey: 
It identifies the intellectual and aesthetic 
currents at work in our culture today 
without recognizing every contributing 
force and unfortunately perhaps leaving 
some out in favor of others. 

Through publishing alterna- 
tives, artists, critics and art historians 
take the production and distribution of 
thought into their own hands, creating 
senses of community and intellectual ex- 
change which are necessary to a diffuse 
and growing spirit. What we lose in uni- 
form sensibility and homogenous vision, 
we gain in the sense of self, place and po- 
sition. What is to be hoped is that just as 
literacy spread with the advent of the 
printed media in the first publishing revo- 
lution, so an ability to deal justly with 
ideas and to conduct well-tempered dis- 
course will emerge as we each have the 
opportunity to direct the nature of our 
discourse through the control of our own 
presses and magazines. 
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‘For deeper historical information on this topic, 


Howardena Pindell’s history of artists’ period- 
icals in the Fall, 1977 issue of Print Collector's 
Newsletter goes back as far as 1900. This ar- 
ticle, basically covering the period since the 
Second World War is naturally more limited 
in scope. 


2Judith Hoffberg and Joan Hugo are preparing 


to organize and tour the definitive exhibition of 
artists’ books through the Los Angeles Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art in 1978. This exhibi- 
tion will hopefully be accompanied by a 
catalog in which Hoffberg and Hugo, two of 
the great authorities on artists’ books will 
clarify and present the many histories of this 
fascinating medium. 


3Despite the fact that there are over 3,000 


accredited institutions in North America in 
which one may study art and art history, 
decent scholarship and research in contempor- 
ary art movements or art since 1945 is very 
rarely seen. The reasons for this situation 
are many, some reasons good, but the situation 
does exist. 
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The ONCE Festivals were significant for the 
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performance of avant-garde music in the U.S. 
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trans*mog*ri*y (trans-mag-re-, fi, tranz-) 

ut., fyeing: to change in appearance or form esp. 
strangely or grotesquely; transform | vulgar or 
humorous coinage | -trans*mog/ri: fie ca’tion, n. 





/ HE FOLLOWING photo- 


graphs document an all clay 
environment/performance in- 
volving three people, that 
was designed and executed 

by Jim Marshall while work- 
ing as a visiting professor at 
Grove City College in Pennsyl- 
vania. Marshall first became in- 
terested in ceramics in the early 
‘70's when he got involved with a pot- 
tery co-op in Guatemala while serving 
as a soil technician for the Peace Corps. He is presently a 
graduate student in ceramics at the University of Michigan. 
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Describing his intentions Marshall writes: "This series of work 
manifested and reared it’s ugly (beautiful?) head in the midst 
of an intellectual community whose “logical systems” of accept- 
ing or rejecting art had few, if any, redeeming features. 

"I therefore felt the need to realign those “systems” by first 





transmogrifying my own image. Eventually I was using this 
transmogrification process to create scenes reflecting the 


absurdity of my environment and it’s “logical order” to art 
and to life.” 
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KUNSTKOMPAS 


Lettera di Guglielmo Achille Cavellini spedita il 1° gennaio 1977 al 
Dott. Bongard, direttore della rivista Art Aktuell. 


Dott. Willi Bongard, nella primavera del 1976 ho spedito 10.600 cata- 
loghi in tutto il mondo. II titolo del catalogo @: «25 quadri della 
collezione Cavellini». Questo catalogo rappresenta una mia nuova 
«Mostra a domicilio». Nel catalogo ho scritto la seguente di- 
chiarazione: «1 musei, le gallerie d’arte e tutte le persone che rice- 
veranno questa mia nuova mostra dovranno considerarla realizzata 
presso il loro domicilio: io la notificherd nelle mie note biografiche, 
eccetera ». Non avendo ricevuto nessun rifiuto, mi sento autorizzato 
a dichiarare che nella primavera del 1976 io ho effettuato 10.600 
esposizioni, anche nei piu importanti musei di tutto fl mondo; com- 
presi tutti quelli che Lei ha scelto per la compilazione del suo 
« Kunstkompass ». Percid non Le sara difficile stabilire il punteggio 
che ho raggiunto, senz’altro sufficiente per essere incluso nella pros- 
sima lista dei cento piu famosi artisti del mondo. Spero nella sua 
cortese comprensione e collaborazione. Grazie e saluti da GAC. 























A letter from Guglielmo Achille Cavellini to Dr. Willi Bongard, Editor 
of Art Aktuell, January 1, 1977. 


Dear Dr. Bongard, In the spring of 1976, 10.600 copies of my catalog 
25 Paintings from the Cavellini Collection were mailed throughout 
the world. This catalog constitutes one of my «-Living-Room Exhibi- 
tions » and contains the following declaration: The museums, art 
galleries, and private persons who receive this new exhibition of 
mine are to consider it to ‘have been realized in their exhibition spa- 
ces or living rooms and in the future they will be mentioned in my 
biographical notes. | have never been notified of even a single refusal 
to accept this exhibition and | therefore feel authorized to declare 
that | held 10,600 exhibitions in the spring of 1976, including exhibi- 
tions in all the world’s most important museums, no exception being 
made for the museums used as the basis for the compilation of your 
Kuristkompass. You should therefore have little difficulty in calcu- 
lating the number of ponts that should be counted to my credit and 
there can be no doubt that they are sufficient to justify my inclusion 
in the next edition of your list of the 100 most famous contemporary 
artists. | am sure that you understand my position and | hope to be 
able to trust in your collaboration. Many thanks and best pele 
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Classifica Nome Nazione Tendenza Prezzo in DM P Punti 
di un‘opera di un’opera zione sul prezzo 
rappresen- rappresen- punti / 
1977 1976 tativa tativa prezzo 
i See ae lini (tala ~ autostoricizzazione 20.000 =———————7.000.000 0,91 —~conveniente | 21.648 
) 1 Rauschenberg USA pre-pop art 17.000 5.780.000 _—0,82 conveniente = ~—«20.490 
3 3. Warhol | USA POR CANE ee Os ee ade 19.410 
7 5 Oldenburg USA pop art 12.500 : __ 4.250.000 0,65 conveniente 19.170 
ae emer re USA pre-pop art ~~ 25,000 8.500.000 1,33. caro 18.660 
6 5 Beuys Germania nuova arte 6.000 —_— 2.040.000 0,32 molto conveniente 18.320 
(6 if Tinguely Svizzera neo realismo ___ 3.000 1.020.000 0,17 molto conveniente 17.570 
8 6 Lichtenstein USA pop art 20.000 6.800.000 — 1,18 caro 16.910 
9 “an Sle USA nuova astrazione —- 12.500 4.250.000 ——0,74 conveniente 16.870 
10 9 Klein Francia neo realismo § —«.25.000 ~=———s—s«8.500.000 1,48 ~~ molto caro 46.810 
4 10 Christo USA neo realismo = 4.000 1.360.600 «0,26 = molto conveniente —15.130 
12 11 Dine USA pop art 7.000 2.380.000 0,47 conveniente -. . 40690 
13 13. += LeWitt USA minimal art ss 4.000 1.360.000 — 0,28 molto conveniente 14.110 
1” 418 Arman ‘Francia neo realismo 5.000 1.700.600 ~ 035 molto conveniente 14.080 
15 12 Kelly USA colour field = 12.000 4.080.000 0,91 conveniente 13.180 
16 19 Judd aie a minimal art 7.500 2.550.000 0,57 conveniente © 46c10 
17 17. Noland USA colour field 15,000 5.100.000 1,15 caro 13.040 
18 14 Louis USA colour field aes ie 12.960 
19 20. Rosenquist USA ~ pop art 18.000 6.120.000 1,39 molto caro 12.870. 
20. 15 Morris USA anti forma 12.500 4.250.000 0,98 conveniente 12.720 
21 24 ~+André USA minimal art 1.000 340.000 ~ 0,07 convenientissimo 12.620 
22 16 Soto Venezuela op art 4.000 1.360.060 0,32 molto conveniente 12.380: 
23 22 += Flavin USA minimal art ~ 5,000 4.700.000 ~—~0,40 molto conveniente 12.260 
24 21 Hamilton Gran Bretagna pop art a ne 8.000 2.720.000 0,65 conveniente 12.170! 
25 26 Segal USA pop art 10.000 3.400.000 0,83 conveniente 11.980 
26 23. ~—~Paolozzi Gran Bretagna pop art 4.000 1.360.000 0,33 molto conveniente 11.950 
27 27.‘ Uecker Germania zero 1.500 510.000 0,12 ——s convenientissimo 11.670 
28 31. Hockney Gran Bretagna _— pop art 4500 ‘1.530.000 040 ~~ molto conveniente 11.240 
29 30. César Francia neo realismo 5.000 1.700.000 —~«*0,44.+~2S=~S—s molto conveniente —«+11.220 
30 28. Mack Germania zero ; 1.500 ~ 510.000 0,13. convenientissimo 11.210) 
31 35 Dibbets Olanda arte concettuale 10.000 3.400.000 0,90 conveniente —_ 11.090, 
32 25 Nauman USA arte processuale 10.000 3.400.000 (0,92 conveniente 10.860 
33 29 +Serra USA —s arte processuale = 12.500 =— 4.220.000 1,23 ~~ caro sae: 10.090 
34 32. Manzoni Italia neo realismo = ~—«- 12.000 =“ 4.080.000 =Sss—(éi1i20)~S=‘aarrc0 “\ ae Pe 286.950 
35 36 Bury Belgio arte cinetica —'10,000 3.400.000 1,01 caro ? 9.890 
36 34. ~—Rot Svizzera nuova sensibilita 1.000 340.000 0,10 convenientissimo — 9.610 
37 43 ~~ Raysse Francia neo realismo —«4.000 1.360.000 0,41. ~molto conveniente —9.600 
38 37. Kienholz USA realismo 5.000 ‘1.700.000 ~—S—S=«Ss=HS molto conveniente 9.370 
39 38 ~~ Wesselmann USA pop art 10.000 3.400.000 1,08 caro aro 200 
40-51 ‘Indiana USA pop art 5.000 _ 1.700.000 0,54 conveniente 9.120 
44 49 _‘ Pistoletto Italia _ realismo ; 5.000 1.700.000 0,56 conveniente 8.840 
42 44 Long =—~—_. Gran Bretagna ___land art 10.000 3.400.000 1,14 ~~ caro 8.720 
43. 40  Schoeffer Francia arte cinetica —«*10.000 3.400.000 1,15 caro 8.670 
44 62 Jones Gran Bretagna pop art 5.000 1.700.000 0,58 conveniente 8.620 
45 33. Caro Gran Bretagna _astrazione 42.500 4.250.000 1,46 molto caro 8.520 
46 39 Richter Germania nuova pittura 4.000 4.360.000 047 ~—— molto conveniente 8.500 
47 42 Twombly USA astrazione 16.000 5.400.000 = 1,89 molto caro 8.460 
48 52. Riley _ Gran Bretagna op art 2.000 680.000 0,23 molto conveniente 8.420 
49 41 Ryman USA nuova pittura 8.000 2.720.000 0,95 conveniente 8.360 
50 82 Morellet Francia nuova arte concreta 1.500 510.000 0,18 


molto conveniente 


8.160 











1977 


Lettre de Guglielmo Achille Cavellini adressée le premier janvier 
1977 a M. Willi Bongard, directeur de la revue Art Aktuell. 





Monsieur, au-printemps 1976 j'ai expédié 10.600 catalogues dans le 
monde entier. Le titre du catalogue est le suivant: « 25 tableaux de 
la collection Cavellini ». Ce catalogue représente une de mes nouvel- 
les « Expositions a domicile ». Dans le catalogue, j'ai écrit la décla- 
ration suivante: « Les musées, les galeries d’art et toutes les person- 


nes qui recevront cette nouvelle exposition de mes oeuvres devront 


considérer qu’elle a été réalisée a leur domicile; j’en rendrai compte 
dans mes notes biographiques, etc.» Aucun refus ne miayant été 
notifié, je me considére autorisé a déclarer qu’au printemps 1976, 
j'ai effectué 10.600 expositions, méme dans les musées les plus im- 
portants du monde entier; y compris tous ceux que vous avez choisi 
pour rédiger votre « Kunstkompass ». Aussi ne vous sera-t-il pas dif- 
ficile de calculer le total que j'ai atteint et qui est sans aucun doute 
suffisant pour que je figure dans la prochaine liste des cent artistes 
plus célébres. Je compte sur votre courtoise compréhension et en 
vous remerciant, je vous prie d’agréer les salutations distinguées de 


Schreiben Guglielmo Achille Cavellinis vom 1. Januar 1977 an Herrn 
Dr. Willi Bongard, Chefredakteur der Zeitschrift « Art Aktuell ». 


Sehr geehrter Herr Dr. Bongard, im Friihjahr 1976 habe ich 10.600 
Exempiare des Katalogs « 25 Bilder aus der Sammlung Cavellini » in 
alle Welt versandt. Dieser Katalog stellt eine neue « Ausstellung frei 
Haus » von mir dar. Dem Katalog ist die folgende Erklarung von mir 
vorangestelit: « Die Museen, Kunstgalerien und alle Personen, die 
diese meine neue Ausstellung erhalten, sollen sie als bei sich frei 
Haus veranstaltet ansehen, ich werde biografische Notizen zustellen, 
usw...». Da die Abnahme mir gegeniiber von keiner Seite abgelehnt 
worden .st, sehe ich mich als berechtigt an zu der Feststellung, dass 
ich im Fruhjahr 1976 10.600 Ausstellungen veranstaltet habe, auch in 
den gréssten Museen der Welt, darunter alle die, welche Sie fiir die 
Zusammenstellung in Ihrem « Kunstkompass » ausgewahlt haben. Es 
durfte Ihnen somit keine Schwierigkeiten bereiten, die von mir er- 
reichte Punktzahl zu errechnen, welche ohne weiteres fiir meine 
Aufnahme in die kommende Liste der hundert beriihmtesten Kiinstler 
genugt. Auf Ihr Verstandnis und Ihr Entgegenkommen hoffend, danke 


































































































































































































































































































GAC. ich Ihnen und begriisse Sie hochachtungsvoll GAC. 
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Classifica Nome Nazione Tendenza Prezzo in DM Prezzo in Lire __ Rela- Giudizio Punt! 

di un’opera di un’opera zione Sul prezzo 

rappresen- rappresen- SPUR). Bas 

rappresen- rappresen- punti/ 
1977 1976 tativa tativa prezzo 
51 70 Buren Francia arte concettuale 5.000 —_—‘1.700.000 0,61 conveniente 8.130 
52 45 Spoerri Svizzera neo realismo 1.500 510.000 0,18 molto conveniente 8.080 
53 47 Kitaj USA pop art 4.500 1.530.000 _ 0,55 conveniente 8.050 
54 50 Darboven Germania arte concettuale 1.500 51U.000 0,18 molto conveniante 7,820 
55 58 Poons USA colour fieid is 7.820 
56 48 Kosuth USA arte concettuale 12.500 4.250.000 1,61 moito caro. 7.750 
Sif 65 Sonnier USA arté processuale 5.000 1.700.000 0,64 conveniente 7.720 
58 61 Piene Germania zero 2.000 680.000 0,26 molto conveniente 7.640 
59 55 Weiner USA ___arte concettuale —_—5.000 1.700.000 0,65 conveniente 7.620 
60 66 Oppenheim USA video arte 750 255.000 ~ 0,09 conveniéntissimo. 7.590 
61 83  ~— Bell ? USA minimal art 5,000 1.760.000 0,66 conveniente 7.540 
62 54 Arakawa Giappone arte concettuale 12.000 4.080.000 1,59 molto caro 7.525 
63 67  Agam israele op art 6.000 2.040.000 0,81 conveniente 7.320 
64 57 Gilbert & George Gran Bretagna performance 7.500 2.550.000 1,02 ‘caro 7.310 
65 76 Le Parc Argentina arte cinetica 1.000 340.000 0,13 convenientissimo 7.300 
66 46 De Maria USA land art 4.000 ~ 1.360.000 0,54 conveniente 7.290 
67 73 Smith R. Gran Bretagna nuova astrazione 2.000 680.000 0,27 molto conveniente 7.280 
68 59 Olitski USA colour field 7.270 
69 53 Ruscha USA pop art 7.500 2.550.000 1,03 caro : 7.270 
70 60 Klapheck Germania realismo magico 9.000 3.060.000 1,25 caro 7,160 
71 56 ~—Chillida Spagna astrazione 5.000 1.700.000 0,70 conveniente 7.090 
72 68  Broodthaers Belgio mitologia individuale 1.000 -——-- 340.000 0,14 convenientissimo —_—*7.080 
See Martin USA minimal art 10.000 3.400.000 1,42 molto caro 7.010 
‘74 64  Huebler = =—USA arte concettuale- 7.500 2.550.000 1,07 caro 1. 7.000 
75 63 __‘Tilson_ Gran Bretagna pop art 2.500 850.000 0,36 molto conveniente 6.850 
76 93 Antes 2 Germania nuova figurazione 4.000 1.360.000 0,58 conveniente 6.840 
77 86 ___—Di Suvero USA astrazione _ 7.500 2.550.000 1,09 caro = 6.830 
78 81 Chamberlain USA pop art 15.000 5.100.000 2,19 molto caro 6.820 
79 69 Schoonhoven Olanda nuova arte concreta 2.000 680.000 0,29 molto conveniente 6.810 
80 85 Hesse USA astrazione eccentrica 6.000 2.040.000 0,88 conveniente 6.730 
bt 78 Rivers USA pre-pop art 5.000 1.700.000 0,74 conveniente 6.710 
82 75 St. Phalle Francia neo realismo 1.000 340.000 0,14 convenientissimo 6.680 
83 96 Takis Grecia arte cinetica 15.000 5.100.000 2,40 molto caro 6.250 
84 71 ~~ Gnoli Italia realismo magico 12.000 4.680.000 192 molto caro 6.240 
85 80  Panamarenko Betgio mitologia individuale 1.500 510.000 0,24 molto conveniente 6.230 
86 98 Luginbuihl Svizzera neo realismo 1.500 510.000 0,24 molto conveniente 6.220 
87 84 Bontecou USA astrazione 4.500 1.530.000 Ore conveniente 6.120 
88 87 Blake Gran Bretagna _ pop art 3,000 1.020.000 0,49 molto conveniente —~6..100 
89 94 —-Rinke Germania body art 6.000 2.040.000 1,01 caro 5,900 
90 90  Haacke Germania arte concettuale 12.000 4.086.000 2,05 molto caro 5.830 
91 77 ~—‘ Merz Italia arte processuale 4.000, 1.360.000 0,68 conveniente 5.830 
92 74 King ~ Gran Bretagna astrazione 10.000 3.400.000 1,72 molto caro 5.790 
93 89 Marden USA nuova pittura 6.000 2.040.000 1,04 caro 5.760 
94 - Smithson USA land art 7.000 2.380.000 1,24 caro 5.640 
95 79 Smith T. USA minimal art 15.000 5.100.000 2,69 molto caro 5.560 
96 91 Boltanski Francia mitologia individuale 4.500 1.530.000 0,81 conveniente 5.530 
97 99 Rainer Austria body art 1.500 510.006 0,27 molto conveniente —=—=i5.500 
98 -— Flanagan Gran Bretagna astrazione eccentrica 2.000 680.000 0,37 molto conveniente 5.330 
99 88 Walther Germania arte di comportamento 1.500 510.000 0,28 molto conveniente 5.320 
100 100 Mangold USA nuova pittura 4.000 1.360.000 0,77 conveniente 5.180 
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